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Vor. IV 


New York, May 13, 1911 No. 27 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of The Classical As- 
sociation of the Atlantic States was held at Prince- 
ton University, on April 21-22. The meeting was 
well attended, and much interest was displayed in 
the papers; there was more discussion than at any 
previous meeting of the Association, indeed than at 
any other classical meeting I have attended in years. 

Socially the occasion was most enjoyable. The 
dinner on Friday evening, a new feature of the 
annual meeting, introduced into the programme by 
the Classical Department at Princeton, was most 
successful. About 120 persons were present. Of 
these a third came from Princeton itself, the rest 
from outside. Dr. William Gallagher, President of 
The Classical Association of New England, Profes- 
sor John C. Rolfe, Professor Edward Delavan Perry, 
and Dean West made pleasant and witty addresses. 
On Saturday a luncheon was given to the members 
and visitors by Princeton University. Thanks to the 
care with which the arrangements had been made 
and the personal attention which the members of 
the Classical Department of Princeton gave to the 
carrying out of those arrangements, the luncheon 
was distinctly successful in every way. No one has 
yet anywhere completely solved the problem of in- 
troducing to one another all the members of a 
large company who at the time of their coming to- 
gether are largely strangers to one another, but it 
was made clear at Princeton that much can be 
done toward the solution of the problem. 

The more formal and scientific part of the pro- 
gramme began on Friday afternoon, quite promptly, 
with an address of welcome by Professor F. F. 
Abbott, who pointed out that it was peculiarly ap- 
propriate that the Classical Association should meet 
at Princeton University, since at Princeton the po- 
sition of the Classics has always been most vigo- 
rously maintained. He noted also that April 21, 
the day on which he was speaking, was the tra- 
ditional day of the founding of Rome, a day marked 
by the ceremonies of the Palilia, ceremonies still in 
a way perpetuated in Rome. To this address of 
welcome, Mr. J. B. Hench, President of the Associa- 
tion, responded briefly. 

The reading of papers then began. In a discussion 
entitled Greek Medicine and the Cure-Inscriptions 
from Epidaurus, Professor G. M. Whicher argued 
that the inscriptions at Epidaurus show clearly that 
Greek physicians could not have derived any real 


instruction from the anathemata and ex-voto in- 
scriptions at such a place as Epidaurus; there is no 
trace in the inscriptions of careful observation or 
record-keeping in connection with cases; indeed, but 
seldom is any reterence made to a sober or sensible 
modus curandi. Remarks were made on the paper 
by Professors Lodge and Westcott and by Mr. 
Hench. 

Professor Hamilton Ford Allen read a paper on 
Preparatory Classics, setting forth some of the ob- 
stacles to the effective teaching of preparatory Class- 
ics, and proposing a rather different combination of 
materials to be read by preparatory students. Pro- 
fessor Allen believes in the use of the Reader con- 
taining extracts from a wide variety of sources, in 
the early part of the preparatory course, and selec- 
tion from a wider range also in the later years. 
In Greek he would substitute something else for the 
Anabasis, and would eliminate Homer; if the pre- 
paratory course is to go outside the Attic dialect at 
all, he would have the pupil read Herodotus rather 
than Homer. This paper called forth considerable 
discussion, mostly adverse, at least to the suggestion 
of changes in the reading of the preparatory course; 
remarks were made by Miss Olive Barrick, Professor 
John Greene, Professor Whicher, Professor Knapp, 
Miss T. E. Wye, Professor E. Y. Robbins, and Mr. 
B. W. Mitchell. It may be remarked here that if, 
as is expected, Professor Allen’s paper appears in 
CrassicAaL WEEKLY next year the comments 
made upon it at the meeting will be printed also. The 
same procedure will be followed in the case of other 
papers. In this way members unable to attend the 
annual meeting will derive some measure of profit 
from the discussions there. 

The report of the Executive Committee was then 
read. The report stated that the accounts of the 
Secretary-Treasurer had been presented to the Com- 
mittee in great detail, and that Mr. B. W. Mitchell 
and Mr. W. F. Little, Vice Presidents for Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, had been appointed 
a Committee to audit the accounts. The Committee 
also recommended that the appropriation for regular 
clerical assistance for the coming year, in connection 
with the Work of The Association and Tue Crassi- 
cAL WEEKLY, should be $300. This recommendation 
the Association approved. The Committee finally 
recommended the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions: 
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Resolved that The Classical Association of the At- 
lantic States express its sympathy with the idea 
underlying the resolutions transmitted by The Clas- 
sical Association of New England looking to a closer 
federation of the Classical Associations of the Mid- 
dle West and South, the Atlantic States, and New 
England; and 

Resolved that in view of the action taken by 
The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South on these resolutions (in postponing considera- 
tion thereof), they be now referred back to the 
Executive Committee for further consideration and 
report next year. 

The resolutions were formally adopted. 

The Auditing Committee then reported that it had 
carefully examined the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer and the Business Manager of THE CLas- 
siIcAL WEEKLY and had found the accounts accurate 
in all respects. 

A brief summary of the reports of the Secretary- 
Treasurer and the Business Manager of THE Cias- 


sicaL WEEKLY is as follows: 

Balance on hand, in treasury of The Classical Asso- 
ciation, April 16, 1910, $456.65; collected during the 
year, for back dues, $30.20, for current dues, $718.05, 
advance dues (May 1, 1911—April 30, 1912), $182, 
for interest, etc., $7.81, a total of $938.06, making the 
whole sum in the funds $1394.71. The expenditures 
(for printing, supplies, rebates, travelling expenses 
of delegates to meetings of other Classical Associa- 
tions and of members of the Commission on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements in Latin, postage, cleri- 
cal assistance, etc.) were $1033.33. The balance on 
hand April 15, 1911, was $361.38. The decrease in 
the balance as compared with that of last year is 
due almost wholly to the fact that this year but 91 
members had paid dues in advance, whereas last 
year 170 had done so. 

Balance in treasury of THe CLAssicAL WEEKLY on 
April 16, 1910, was $253.99. Receipts during the 


year from all sources (too numerous to mention in 
detail) were $1308.36. Total in funds $1562.35. The 
expenditvres on all accounts were $1175.13. Bal- 


ance in hand April 15, 1911, $387.22. A careful ex- 
hibit of outstanding and prospective bills as well as 
of the actual balance and prospective income showed 
that, when the business of Volume 4 is closed on 
May 30, there will be a balance in the treasury. 

The membership on April 22, 1910, was 528, on 
April 15, 1911, 536. The separate subscribers on 
April 22, 1910, numbered 312, on April 15, 1911, 308. 
The total of members and subscribers on April 22, 
1910, was 840, on April 15, I91I, 933. 

The Secretary reported also that the sum of $218.88 
had been sent during the year to The University of 
Chicago Press, to pay for subscriptions to The Clas- 
sical Journal and Classical Philology, made by mem- 
bers of the Association through the Secretary. 

On Friday evening, after the dinner, the greetings 
of The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South and those of The Classical Association of 
New England were brought by Professors Frank 
Justus Miller and George L. Hendrickson. There 


was then an illustrated talk on The Roman Wall in 
Britain, by Professor John H. Westcott. 

On Saturday Professor Charles E. Bennett read 
a very interesting paper on the authorship of the 


Forcellini Latin Lexicon. He held that the part 
played by Facciolati in the preparation of this work 
was negligible, and that, both in conception and in 
execution, the book was Forcellini’s and his alone. 

Professor Hendrickson, in a paper entitled A 
Witticism of Asinius Pollio, which is to appear in 
full in The Classical Journal, held that, when Asinius 
Pollio charged Livy with that mysterious some- 
thing called Patavinitas, he spoke in ironical com- 
pliment, as if he would describe Livy as diserius 
quidem—sed lingua sua (non Romana). 

Miss Anna Pearl MacVay read a paper on Deci- 
mus Magnus Ausonius; her descriptions of Auson- 
ius’s writings were embellished with some excellent 
metrical renderings of passages from Ausonius’s 
works, made by herself. 

The Round Table, a new departure, proved most 
successful. Professor N. G. McCrea, of Columbia 
University, began by stating that recently when the 
Latin Examiners submitted to the Schoolmen who 
constituted a Board of Review of the Latin exami- 
nations the paper in Advanced Latin Composition 
proposed for the C. E. E. B. examinations in June 
next, the schoolmen, without examining the pro- 
posed paper in Latin Prose Composition, declared it 
too hard; they explained their attitude by saying 
that they hope to see Advanced Latin Composition, 
so called, eliminated from the list of entrance sub- 
jects. The subject was vigorously discussed, by Miss 
MacVay, Mr. Dakin, of the Haverford School, Mr. 


*Mitchell, Professor W. A. Eckels, Professor Knapp, 


and Professor Lodge. Special emphasis was laid 
on the importance of great care in the setting of 
prose examinations; exception was taken to setting 
an English passage based specificaily on some pas- 
sage in Cicero which the candidate might or might 
not remember. There was no hint during the dis- 
cussion that those present wished to see the Ex- 
amination in Advanced Latin Prose abolished. 

There was a brief discussion on the subject of 
Uniform Grammatical Terminology, a theme now 
much in evidence (see THe CLAssICAL WEEKLY 4. 
191). No action on the subject was taken by the 
Association. In the discussion Miss MacVay, Dr. 
Sturtevant, Professor Knapp, Mr. Hench, and Mr. 
Dakin took part. 

One or two minor questions received some con- 
sideration, and the Round Table, after an hour of 
steady discussion, was brought to a close. 

In the afternoon there were papers by Professor 
Miller, Professor D. M. Robinson, and Dr. E. H. 
Sturtevant. Professor Miller, discussing The Lyric 
Mood, held that, though at first lyric form was in 
each case, in divers languages, the outgrowth of 
lyric mood, when the Romans adopted the Greek 
lyric forms, they used them with little or no regard 
to their original emotional or modal value. 

Professor Robinson read a most interesting paper 
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on The Life of the ancient Greeks, describing various 
starting-points (birth, going to school, entering on 
a trade or occupation, matrimony, etc.: seven stages 
in all) in the career of a typical Greek. Some points 
in the paper were new; the other materials em- 
ployed were grouped most effectively. 

Dr. Sturtevant discussed Horace Odes 1.16, hold- 
ing that the mater of the Ode is Canidia, and that 
the filia, her daughter, is identical with Tyndaris of 
Odes 1.17. 

The Association adopted resolutions expressive of 
its appreciation of the hospitality shown to it by 
Princeton University, the Classical Department of 
the University, and by the Local Committee. The 
Association also directed the Secretary to convey 
its thanks to the Classical Associations of the Mid- 
dle West and New England for sending delegates, 
and to the delegates for their presence, and expressed 
the hope that the custom of interchanging delegates 
would continue. 

The officers elected for the new year are as fol- 
lows: President, Professor John C. Rolfe, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Secretary-Treasurer, Pro- 
fessor Charles Knapp, Columbia University; Vice 
Presidents, for New York, Professor P. O. Place, 
Syracuse University, and Professor G. D. Kellogg, 
of Union College; for New Jersey, Mr. W. F. Little, 
Battle High School, Elizabeth; for Pennsylvania, 
Mr. B. W. Mitchell, Central High School, Phila- 
delphia, and Professor H. F. Allen, Washington and 
Jefferson College; for Maryland, Miss Mary E. 
Harwood, Girls Latin School, Baltimore; for Dela- 
ware, Mr. Floyd P. Johnson, Friends School, Wil- 
mington; for the District of Columbia, Miss A. S. 
Rainey, Central High School, Washington, D. C— 
The editors of THe CrassicaL WEEKLY were re- 
appointed by the Executive Committee; Professor 
Knapp was reappointed as Business Manager of the 
paper. 

The meeting at Princeton, it may be said in con- 
clusion, takes rank as one of the best meetings of the 
Association. 


WHY STUDY GREEK?! 


Reasons for the study of subjects which are tech- 
nically allied to professional or specialized pursuits 
of life lie open before the most superficial observer. 
The boy who intends to become a civil engineer 
perceives that he must study mathematics. The 
embryo physician readily sees his need of knowledge 
of chemistry and biology. The future lawyer can 
realize without argument that he must study statutes. 
Any one of these young men is likely to see that he 
requires some study of English. He may appreciate 


1 This paper was read before The Humanist Society of The Uni- 
versity of an, on May 3, 1909, and was published in the Bulletin of 
the State University of oun. New Series No. 203, in June, rg09. It 
seems well worthy of republication here. Lack of space, unfortu- 
nately, has compelled certain omissions. Copies of the full paper 
may be obtained from the author. C. K. 


that knowledge of history or of German and French 
will be of practical use to him. He may even yield 
reluctantly to the plea that Latin has some more or 
less vital connection with his particular profession. 
Unfortunately the claims of Greek for the most part 
do not lie so near the surface and are more easily 
overlooked. The purpose of this paper is briefly to 
present these claims. Neither the claims nor the 
presentation is new. Originality in this line would 
be difficult, but a brief statement may prove of some 
interest and value. 

In general the same arguments hold for the study 
of both Latin and Greek—disregarding for the pres- 
ent the fact that Greek is still a living tongue, 
spoken daily in a form close to that of ancient times 
by some fifteen or twenty millions of men over 
most of the civilized world. Together they 
must ultimately stand or fall. Were it not for the 
accidental and trivial circumstance that Greek is 
written in a partially different alphabet from our 
own, this fact would be more generally recognized 
and their study would be nearer on a parity than 
they happen to be today. But this does not mean 
that the two are duplicates, the one of the other. 
The ancient Greek was speculative and imaginative. 
He developed philosophies, literature, and artistic 
forms. He made constitutions and planned ideal 
states but not law. The Roman was practical, 
matter-of-fact, and imitative. He adapted with 
consummate skill to his own use other men’s crea- 
tions. He developed law and legal codes but not polit- 
ical theory. The two nations complement and supple- 
ment rather than duplicate each other. In this field 
the “full man”, as Bacon calls him, is made by study 
of the two civilizations. ‘ 

The “practical” is the standard to which all 
branches of learning must square. If a subject be 
not practical, we have no time for it. The world 
demands, and has a right to demand, of us efficiency. 
If a boy is to study Latin or Greek, or, for that 
matter, German or physics or history or sociology, 
solely that he may be able to teach it later on to 
other wretched beings who are aiming at the same 
end, let us release him at once. The teaching 
argument is a “vicious circle”, unworthy of consid- 
eration, though one sometimes hears it used. No, 
by “practical” (a good Greek word) we mean some- 
thing that we can use in our daily lives. But just 
here we must exercise care that we understand 
what we are saying. If by “practical” we mean only 
that which we are sure to need in some specific task 
of today, we have narrowed our field so as to shut 
out liberal education altogether. Academic halls 
cannot foresee every specific experience of the indi- 
vidual. They can only teach him general principles 
and augment his ability to apply these principles to 
the particular emergency. Speaking generally, in so 
far as the college departs from this ideal, it loses 
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its real function in preparing men for life. “Edu- 
cation is not a trade to be mastered by learning a 
set of recipes”. And right here is where many 
modern courses err. Work purely technical is ex- 
pected to supply the “recipes” with which the man is 
to meet his emergencies. The “recipes” may fit; 
they may not. And so the student thus prepared 
is foreordained to fall short when the great oppor- 
tunity comes. 

And besides, the practical means something higher 
also. Man is capable of a nobler and better life 
than mere bread-and-butter existence. “Is not the 
life more than meat and the body than raiment?” 
The true practical includes the highest and fullest 
development, mentally, morally, and spiritually. It 
provides for leisure as well as for toil, and it is 
concerned with the man’s highest general happiness. 
An education that does not take into consideration 
these loftier things is worse than deficient. 

Much of the claim of Greek to being considered 
practical, at least the part most worthy of presenta- 
tion, is of this higher type, though some reasons 
are nearer to the surface, as we shall see. Com- 
paratively few men are required to use Greek in 
performing their daily routine. If only these few 
are to be trained, it is doubtless futile to urge its 
more general study. Most men not professionally 
engaged in Greek will forget after ten years how 
to read Aeschylus and Homer, just as they will for- 
get how to read Goethe or Moliére, or to analyze 
rocks and flowers, or to solve problems in calculus. 
The only difference may be in degree according to the 
talent of each. Fortunately this is of little conse- 
quence—valuable as it is to retain one’s former 
skill—provided he has been honest in his first 
acquisition of it. The residuum remains, and that 
after all, with the added polish that comes with the 
attrition of time and with further study, is what 
will mark him as superior to his fellows. 

Greek is valuable as a teacher of discrimination. 
Not that it is the sole teacher. Discrimination comes 
from the study of Latin, from the study, properly 
conducted, of zoology and botany or of modern 
languages. But Greek preéminently requires this 
quality, It may be a trifle per se to place a Greek 
accent correctly, or perhaps to differentiate by their 
accents two words similarly spelled. It is a small, 
but more important, matter to discover the precise 
meaning of a Greek word or idiom, to weigh the 
niceties of an expression, or to unravel the thought 
of an author, but in so doing the student must 
exercise to a peculiar degree both his power to 
observe correctly and to discriminate. And through 
discrimination comes judgment, and power in these 
matters helps the man to observe, to discriminate, 
and to judge in the problems of life. To deny 
this is to deny altogether the utility of education. 

Allied to this training in discrimination is the 


formation of a correct taste. Taste implies dis- 
crimination and not only does the Greek language 
by its sensitiveness compel the exercise of correct 
choice, but the literature of which the language is 
an expression is particularly distinguished for its 
dignity and sanity. Plainness, simplicity, nobility, 
moderation, correctness of touch, delicacy and sweet- 
ness of thought, along with rapidity of movement 
and human sympathy, are lofty ideals to set before 
the mind. 

Observation, discrimination, and taste, with a cul- 
tivated power of expression, are precisely the qual- 
ities required by men in the various professions. 
The lawyer must observe and discriminate correctly. 
He must analyze the statute or the decision or the 
evidence before him word by word and sentence by 
sentence, to discern the precise meaning and its 
application to the case before him, and these are 
the very processes that he has been cultivating 
in his study of Greek. 


The case is not far different in regard to the 
needs of students of the various branches of engi- 
neering and for those who are to engage in business, 
We have too many illiterate engineers and business 
men. The huckster must be expected to get along 
as best he may with the knowledge of mere technical 
details, but not so the man who hopes to take a 
leading position in his profession or business. He 
must have discrimination and taste and power of 
expression as truly as the lawyer and physician. 

In addition to these general reasons the student 
of natural science, whether as physician or investi- 
gator, has a special cause for acquiring a knowledge 
of Greek. His working vocabulary is largely de- 
rived from Greek. A glance in a scientific book, or, 
say, at the pages of the catalogue of a medical col- 
lege ought to convince. Allopathy, homeopathy, 
hygiene, anatomy, sepsis, autopsy, bacteriology, pa- 
thology, histology, pharmacology, clinic, therapeutic, 
anaesthetic, thoracic—but why multiply examples 
when their name is legion? : 

Still more cogent reasons should incite the student 
of Christian theology to study Greek. Greek is the 
original language in which the New Testament, the 
revelation of his religion, has come down to us, 
and its fullness will never be revealed to him who 
will not take the trouble to study it in the Greek. 
Shades of meaning which none of the many trans- 
lations or commentaries has revealed, and which no 
translation or commentary can reveal, are spread on 
every page before the diligent student of the original 
text. And this is to take no account of the inspira- 
tion and illumination that will dawn on the religious 
teacher who reads deeply in the classical Greek liter- 
ature, who absorbs into himself such a book as 
Plato’s Phaedo. 

The economist and the historian have also much 
of special interest in Greek. For them Greece is 
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a microcosm in which they can see in their inception 
and evolution many of the theories which still want 
an ultimate solution. Socialism is there, and the 
rest. Not that the Greeks were always successful— 
but herein may lie the lesson, and he who will read 
aright must drink deeply at the original spring. 

Students of English and English literature must 
especially acknowledge their debt to Greece. The 
large Greek element in the English vocabulary and 
the immeasurable influence of Greek, both directly 
and indirectly, on English literature cannot be gain- 
said. Many, perhaps the majority, of our best Eng- 
lish writers have been saturated with the thoughts 
and the expression of Greek literature, and not to 
go to the same sources for our interpretation is to 
acknowledge that we are willing to fall short of 
appreciating to the full measure our birthright. .. . 

The student and teacher of Latin is “doomed to 
mediocrity” if he has not Greek. . . . As Pro- 
fessor Bennett justly remarks, “All Roman civiliza- 
tion is so dominated by Greek influence and Greek 
ideas, that the person ignorant of Greek is incapable 
of understanding and interpreting to others the 
significance of Roman life and thought”. 

But the most important and the highest reason 
for the study of Greek has only been intimated. 
This is the securing of a familiar acquaintance with 
the world’s greatest literature, a literature that orig- 
inated and that embraces nearly all literary forms, 
epic, lyric, dramatic, historical, philosophical, roman- 
tic, and scientific, and that has been actively increas- 
ing nearly all of the time from the ninth or tenth 
century before Christ till the present day. Says 
Lessing, “Should one have lived only to read the 
23d song of the Iliad, he could not lament of his 
existence”. And it is worth while to learn Greek, 
so as to read the lines of “burning” Sappho and 
“melodious” Pindar, to read the sublime dramas of 
Aeschylus and of Sophocles and of “Our Euripides, 
the human” . . . It is worth while to study Greek, 
in order to read the superb stories of Herodotus 
and Lucian and the mellifluous dialogues of Plato 
and the earnest thunderings of Demosthenes. It is 
worth while to study Greek so as to become ac- 
quainted with that great soul, Socrates the philoso- 
pher. The influence of these has penetrated to the 
heart’s core of our civilization, so that, whether we 
will or no, “we are all Platonists or Aristotelians”. 
In the hurly burly of modern materialism we have 
particular need of the dignity, moderation, and 
fidelity of taste displayed not only in Greek litera- 
ture but in Greek art and Greek living. 

The argument is sometimes presented that we may 
gain this contact with Greece through translations 
and other secondary means. Like all specious argu- 
ments this contains a little verity. Good transla- 
tions—and such are rare indeed—have their use for 


the busy man who has already learned the ring of 
true gold, to assist in completing his picture of a 
literature, or for the man who is too advanced in 
life to drink at the spring. But they are only a 
makeshift and usually a sorry substitute for the 
original. A translation can at best carry over only 
a certain percentage. A comparatively prosaic 
author like, say, Diodorus can be translated with no 
great loss, but the nearer we approach literature of 
real tone and color, of unique imagery and style 
and thought, the more is lost in the transference, 
until we come to Homer or Aeschylus or Pindar 
or Sappho, when the loss is often greater than the 
gain. Witness the almost complete failure of all 
translators of Homer and Aeschylus, even of such 
masters of poetry as Pope and Browning. But, like 
the comforts of religion, this cannot be demonstrated 
to the Philistine. The man who is smugly satisfied 
with “good enough” will not care, nor is he to be 
regarded save in so far as he “make his brother 
to offend”. Fancy turning into another tongue 
some such imaginative passages of English poetry 
as Shakespeare’s “With love’s light wings did I 
o’erperch these walls” or Gray’s “Where through 
the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, The pealing 
anthem swells its note of praise”, or such poems as 
Shelley’s “To a Skylark”, or Poe’s “The Bells” or 
almost any poem of Tennyson. What lover of 
English would wish these known only through Ger- 
man? And of course the argument holds good for 
other languages, so that when the translation-plea is 
used by devotees of modern languages the retort 
courteous is to observe that they should also plead 
the preference for translations of Schiller and Ra- 
cine and Dante. Doubtless better that than nothing. 


The entrance into the curriculum of various new 
subjects has indirectly been of benefit to classical 
studies. The classics were at least in danger a 
generation or so ago of having their life sapped 
by being made a corpus vile for syntactical vivi- 
section, but the majority of classical teachers today 
have come to realize that syntax, as such, belongs 
to graduate study, and they have returned to more 
sympathetic study of literature and life. Instead 
of the formal syntactical scalpel the teacher of today 
uses the instruments which he has learned from 
science, the stereopticon, photographs, models, casts, 
archaeological results, every means to help the stu- 
dent to realize that the Greeks and Romans lived, 
were men and women of flesh and blood as we are. 
Under this true impulse Greek throbs with new life. 
The intrinsic value of Greek will never change; 
its potency is eternal. It has ushered in more than 
one renaissance. Perhaps it is destined again to de- 
liver a race from utilitarianism. Who knows? 

Tue University or lowa. HEALD WELLER. 
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REVIEW 


The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. By 
William Stearns Davis. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company (1910). Pp. 340. $1.50. 

Professor Davis cannot shake off the imaginings 
of the novelist even in treating so serious a topic 
as the influence of wealth in ancient Rome. He 
opens his book with a chapter entitled The Business 

Panic of 33 A.D. Listen! 


About a year before, the firm of Seuthes & 

Son of Alexandria lost three richly laden spice ships 
on the Red Sea in a hurricane. Their ventures in 
the Aethiopian caravan trade also were unprofitable, 
ostrich feathers and ivory having lately fallen in 
value. It soon began to be rumored that they might 
be obliged to suspend. A little later the well known 
purple house of Malchus & Company (centered 
at Tyre, but with factories at Antioch and Ephesus) 
suddenly became bankrupt; a strike among their 
Phoenician workmen, and the embezzlements of a 
trusted freedman manager being the direct causes 
of the disaster. Presently it became evident that 
the great Roman banking house of Quintus Maximus 
& Lucius Vibo had loaned largely to both Seuthes 
and Malchus. The depositors, fearing for their 
money, commenced a run on the bank, and distrust 
spread because men, experienced on the Via Sacra 
(the first century Wall Street), said that the still 
larger house of the Brothers Pettius was also in- 
volved with Maximus & Vibo. . . . The Pettii 
were therefore left with inadequate resources. Max- 
imus & Vibo closed their doors first; but that same 
afternoon the Pettii did likewise. Grave rumors 
obtained that, owing to the interlacing of credits, 
many other banks were affected. . . . To find 
capital to buy land, it was necessary for them [the 
senators] to call in all their private loans and de- 
posits at the bankers. Publius Spinther, a wealthy 
nobleman, particularly was obliged to notify Balbus 
& Ollius, his bankers, that they must find the 
30,000,000 sesterces he had deposited with them two 
years before. Two days later Balbus & Ollius had 
closed their doors, and their bankrupcy was being 
entered before the praetor. 
And so on. The classical reader will sit up and rub 
his eyes! Is it possible that Oxyrhyncus has yielded 
up a papyrus unknown to me, with all these fasci- 
nating details of financiers and commercial houses of 
Tiberius’s reign? But sober second thought con- 
vinces him that Maximus & Vibo, Malchus and the 
rest, the strike of the Phoenician workmen and the 
embezzlement of the trusted freedman manager are 
mere visions of the author’s volatile imagination. 
So then, this preliminary chapter is but vapor, as 
dangerous as it is useless, and defeats the purpose 
of the book itself. The scholar will be likely to 
close it with a bang on the supposition that the 
whole work is conceived in the same spirit; while 
the lay reader, with hopes thus aroused for a long 
and entertaining presentation of Roman conditions 
in the terms of modern life, will inevitably be dis- 
appointed as he proceeds to digest the less imagi- 
native chapters that follow. 

This is not merely the sentiment of one who loves 
truth and accuracy in books of instruction; it is 


my own personal experience. I read the book aloud 
to a gentleman, now blind, who has in his day 
been prominent in the world of American finance. 
His delight and interest in the first chapter knew 
no bounds, and I did not wish to undeceive him. 
But as the later chapters rolled on, with their sober 
description of facts and conditions, I noticed that 
the wistfulness shown at the beginning of each 
gave place to an expression of disappointment at 
the end. The promise held out by that first chapter 
spoiled the whole book for him. Professor Davis 
should not take it for granted that all his readers 
will accept his pretty story at its real value as 
fiction. I find the following item in a brief notice 
of the book just published in a semi-popular archaeo- 
logical periodical: “The opening account of the 
business panic of 33 A.D. reminds us that there is 
nothing new. The bankers of old had at times to 
contend with embezzlement, failure of their heavy 
depositors, hence loss of securities, runs on the bank 
and finally permanent suspension”. If the curious 
reader wishes to know how little information we 
really have of the panic in question, and how vague 
and tantalizing that little is, let him read the article 
by Professor Allen, The Monetary Crisis in Rome, 
A.D. 33, in Transactions of the American Philologi- 
cal Association for 1887, pp. 5-18. 

If Professor Davis’s book reaches a second edition, 
it is to be hoped, therefore, that he will see fit to 
eliminate the initial chapter; for the rest of the 
work is really good, and in parts excellent. He 
discusses in a clear and very readable way political 
corruption in Rome; the accumulation and expendi- 
ture of wealth; slaves, freedmen and plebeians; pri- 
vate munificence; marriage, divorce and childless- 
ness; and concludes with a chapter on Some Reasons 
why the Roman Empire Fell, which in my judgment 
is the most original and suggestive of all; though 
it seems that, in a book dealing so specifically with 
things financial, the short paragraph on p. 321 and 
the mere italicized statement (p. 330) that the eco- 
nomic evil was at the bottom are inadequate. Some 
fuller account of the debasement of the currency 
from the third century to the fifth should surely 
have found a prominent place here. But American 
scholarship still strangely ignores the illuminating 
evidence of Roman numismatics. 

Professor Davis has rigidly avoided all references 
to sources, with the evident intention of not over- 
loading his book with footnotes for which few would 
have any use. The principle is good, and would that 
more would adopt it!—but there is a golden mean. 
In important and specific references, a citation would 
be a guide to the inquisitive reader and no annoy- 
ance to the casual peruser. To recur to the already 
overworked “business panic”, the sentence “such 
—a little expanded from Tacitus and Suetonius—is 
the tale” (p. 4) would stand a footnote, and still 
more so the illusive references (pp. 53 and 319, note) 
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to the “Bucolic Revolt” of 172, especially as the 
author goes out of his way to excite curiosity by 
the words (p. 53): “But how many persons—even 
tolerably familiar with history—know of this Bucolic 
uprising, and of Isidorus, the Egyptian priest, its 
leader?” In a few other cases a simple citation 
would suffice to verify or correct a statement. 
Martial, perhaps making a specific instance out of 
a variety of cases, tells also of a certain Torgilianus 
[sic]. Ten times he fell sick. Ten times he recov- 
ered. The legacy hunters covered their disappoint- 
ment, and presented him with splendid gifts in way 
of congratulation. At last he died. The rapacious 
train flock to the magistrate’s office to hear the will 
read and behold!—he has left them nothing but the 
right to weep at his tomb (p. 312). 
This is wholly like Martial, but where? The thought 
seems to be vaguely derived from 6.63, where Mar- 
tial gives some sensible advice to the wealthy Mari- 
anus. If he really wishes his would-be heirs to 
weep at his death, let him leave them—nothing! 
Only two epigrams mention Tongilianus; one (12. 
88) makes fun of his nose in two lines, and the 
other (3.52) reads as follows: 
Empta domus fuerat tibi, Tongiliane, ducentis. 
Abstulit hane nimium casus in Urbe frequens. 
Collatum est decies. Rogo, non potes ipse videri 
incendisse tuam, Tongiliane, domum? 
The italics are mine. Can these words have sug- 
gested that Tongilianus fell sick and recovered ten 
times? Perish the thought! Again, “Yet this Tri- 
malchio is only a freedman. Till quite recently he 
carried wood on his shoulders. Whence this respect 
with which he is surrounded?” (p. 64). It is a 
small matter whether Trimalchio once carried wood 
or not, but Petronius certainly does not tell us so; 
it was the guest qui in imo imus recumbit. (Sat. 38). 
Or once again (p. 8&4), “‘She spun wool’ is recorded 
on the tomb of many a Roman matron”. Where are 
these many, Professor Davis? A thorough search of 
the entire C. I. L. has shown me only three such 
tombstones. And lastly, to illustrate how the 
ancients hated work, “the Latin words for work and 
for vexation have the same root”. Where in the 
dic—tionary are these words? I am sorely puzzled.’ 
A few mistakes should be rectified. On page 78 
we have “A benevolent institution in Veleia received 
on a mortgage 5 per cent, another in Liguria only 
2% per cent”. Both inscriptions should have been 
cited from the Corpus, but the second institution was 
not “in Liguria” but among the Ligures Balbiani in 
Samnium (cf. p. 239). The duumvirs of the guilds 
were not “elected for one or five years”, and “im this 
latter case called quinquennales” (p. 235). The fact 
is awkwardly expressed on the same page: “Every 


1 Is it possible that Professor Davis had a vague recollection rather 
of an article in the Classical Review 21.12-14, by R. E. Macnaghten, 
on Character and Language of the Athenians? This article points 
out that mwovnpds, woxOnpds, poyepds and divers other words, whose 
roots suggest ‘toil’, ‘work’, were degraded in sense to ‘wicked’, etc. ; 
the author sees in this light on the Athentan character. If this hint 
is right, we have again such confusion of mind as Professor Olcott 
points out above in the Torgilianus matter. Cc. K. 


five years the album of members would be carefully 
compiled,” but the reader should be told plainly that 
this would be done by the duumvirs of that year, 
who exercised special censorial powers and were 
called quinquennales, like the quinquennial duumvirs 
of the provincial towns. On p. 245, praecarium 
should be spelled precarium. “In Nero’s reign a 
huge amphitheater at Fidenae fell, burying beneath 
its ruins 50,000 persons” (p. 254). Had Professor 
Davis given the references to Suetonius, Tib. 40, 
and Tacitus, Ann. 4. 62, we could correct at once 
the date, which was of course under Tiberius (in 
27 A.D., as he himself gives it on p. 268), and see 
that the number of victims is exaggerated. 

The English style of the book is simple, agreeable, 
but by no means classic, and sometimes gives evi- 
dence of hurried composition. “The laws upon re- 
petundae, for the recovery or punishment of sums 
extorted from provincials” (p. 20) is a curious ex- 
pression, to say the least. “The reigning emperor’s 
men might rebel against him—the Empire never” 
(p. 317) requires a second or a third reading to get 
at the sense. “He [Narcissus] was worth about 
$16,000,000 actual money values, or, allowing for 
interest charges, $24,000,000” (p. 70) is so vague that 
not even my blind financier could explain it. Incon- 
sistency in the name of the Greek historian of the 
Empire crops up here as always; it is ‘Cassius Dio’ 
on p. 96 note, and ‘Dio Cassius’ on p. 102; and the 
emperor’s name is given as ‘Alexander Severus’ (p. 
163). Sestertii is always abbreviated Ses., though the 
authorized abbreviation is hs. 

Our author seems to have entrusted the proof- 
reading to some one with a good knowledge of the 
English language, but astonishingly weak in Roman 
geography and history, and in Latin. A separating 
comma turns Valerius Maximus into two writers 
(p. 291), and Alaric is dated 410 B.C. (p. 107). 
Proper names are seldom spelled correctly, and 
sometimes distorted out of all semblance. Note the 
following taken at random: Averni (for Arverni) 
p. 38, Hadrumentum p. 51, Carnutum (for Carnun- 
tum) p. 52, Publius Syrus ibidem, Celicia p. 57, 
Arabia Petra p. 84, Myoshermos (for -hormos) p. 
88, Annius Plocanus (for Plocamus) p. 89, Cornican 
Alps p. 98, Arlate pp. 99, 107, Bosina (for Bosnia) p. 
108, the Arii Antonini p. 142, Scarus (for Scaurus) 
and Mammura p. 168, Panlliures!! (for Paullinus) 
p. 180, Ummida Quadratilla p. 181, amythestine p. 
182, Plautus (for Plautius) p. 185, Antonius Pius p. 
186, vivare (for vivere) p. 200, house of the Vetii 
(for Vettii or better still Vetti) p. 204, Verecundia 
(for Verecunda) p. 205, 

Professor Davis’s book is well worth reading. It 
contains a lot of interesting data and observations. 
But I should advise those who think of adding it 
to their permanent reference library to wait for a 
revised and corrected edition. 
University. 


Georce N. O corr. 
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